WAS THERE A WEAK FACTOR IN  ORGANIZATION?             2O7
Trade, and in 1919 there were forty associations in this country
engaged in regulating prices and output  see Appendix vii*.
In 1916 the report of the Committee referred to made the following
suggestions:
l'i) Reorganization of the industry- and concentration in plants of over 300,000
tons capacity,
(a) Combinations should erect wholly ne\\ plants.
(3)  Foreign mines should be bought.
(4)  The formation of export selling associations.
(5)  A temporary tariff
(6)  Loans to groups of steel makers.
It was evident that no changes in structure were being made to
meet new conditions and nothing except State action could bring
about re-organization in a reasonable time.
Whilst there was a trend towards organization and methodical
grouping, there was no effective national steel organization, though
the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, formed
in 1918, constituted a unifying body to represent the interests of the
whole of the industry. The Federation recommended collective ore
buying, collective selling and the formation of international groups
after the war.
Whilst many of the associations formed before or during the war
ceased to function in the lean years that followed, a number were
revived between 1920 and 1930, though mainly of a regional
character* Ferro-alloys were controlled by rings, and the Wrought
Iron Association was revived and had thirty-seven adherent firms
in 1927. In 1923 the Steel Manufacturers* Association was formed
by agreement between the midland makers and firms on the north-
east coast and in Scotland, and fixed minimum home prices, but
it was abandoned in 1925. The Light Castings Association broke
down owing to the hostility of merchants.
The rebate system, which had been promoted by plate and
section makers in 1910-11, was revived in 1927 with a view to
promoting markets for British semi-finished steeL Rebates were also
given by manufacturing associations to merchants selling only
association goods.
An agreement was formed in 1922 in the tinplate industry to fix
minimum prices, which embraced 97 per cent of the firms. In 1923
a selling syndicate was formed, and although "the Tinplate Con-
ference did not function continuously, a new pool was formed in